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for propagating Christian Knowledge had opposed this pious undertaking, as tending to preserve the distinction between the Highlanders and Lowlanders. Dr. Johnson wrote a long letter upon the subject to a friend, which being shewn to them, made them ashamed, and afraid of being publickly exposed ; so they were forced to a compliance. It is now in my possession, and is, perhaps, one of the best productions of his masterly pen1.
Professors Reid and Anderson, and the two Messieurs Foulis, the Elzevirs of Glasgow, dined and drank tea with us at our inn, after which the professors went away; and I, having a letter to write, left my fellow-traveller with Messieurs Foulis. Though good and ingenious men, they had that unsettled speculative mode of conversation which is offensive to a man regularly taught at an English school and university. . I found that, instead of listening to the dictates of the Sage, they had teazed him with questions and doubtful disputations. He came in a flutter to me, and desired I might come back again, for he could not bear these men. '0 ho! Sir, (said I,) you arc flying to me for refuge!' He never, in any situation, was at a loss for a ready repartee. He answered, with a quick vivacity,' It is of two evils choosing the least.' I was delighted with this flash bursting from the cloud which hung upon his mind, closed my letter directly, and joined the company.
We supped at Professor Anderson's. The general impression upon my memory is, that we had not much conversation at Glasgow, where the professors, like their brethren at Aberdeen", did not venture to expose themselves much to the battery of cannon which they knew might play upon them3. Dr. Johnson, who was fully conscious of his own superior
1 See ante, ii. 30, 319.                                         * See ante, p. 104.
3 Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale:—' I was not much pleased with any of the Professors.' PiozaiLetters, i. 199. Mme. D'Arblay says:— ' Whenever Dr. Johnson did not make the charm of conversation he only marred it by his presence, from the general fear he incited, that if he spoke not, he might listen ; and that if he listened, he might reprove.' Memoirs of Dr. Bnrney, ii, 187. See ante, ii. 72,
powers,hnson was the leader, to which he was admitted 1st Dec. 1775, anc' where he and Johnson met frequently on civil terms. I, therefore, disbelieve the whole story. CROKER.
